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Farewell Address delivered at Haverford Col- 
lege to the Graduating Class of 1869. By | 
Joun H. Ditirneuam, Superintendent. 


My Friends of the Class of 1869,—A pano- | 


rama of learning for four — has passed in 
review before your eyes. Your vision has 
taken it in according to your res pective at- 


tention and moral interest. How far learning | 


has been turned into knowledge, and how far 
your knowledge has been distilled into power 
as education, has depended subordinately upon 
your heads and principally upon your hearts. 
Bestow with me now a backward farewell 
glance upon the scenes of study which so long 
have engaged you, and note here and there 
some of the mental and spiritual advantages 
which you may fairly, on an average, be pre- 
sumed to have imbibed i in the course of intel- 
lectual converse with your Alma Mater. In 
these solemn moments of parting, we take little 
thought of the lucrative, social, or temporal 
advantages of your learning, but will contem- 
plate chiefly in your education acquisitions 
which pe rish not with the us ing,—which you 
lose not by dying. 


SB Aeligious, Literary and iscellaneous Journal. 


REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 31, 1849. No. 49. 


| By MAtHeMaATICAL studies your thought 
has been trained to run in orderly progress, 
| stepping from one truth straight on to other 
| truths, which, of necessity, follow in a rigid 
| line of certain demonstration. Thus wander- 
ing, dissipated, distracted thought, with imagi- 
nation likewise, has been steadied, collected, 
and centered in continuous attention ; a fixed- 
ness of moral purpose more firmly settled ; 
| and confidence in abstract principles as proved 
|and practical realities; reliance on the con- 
clusions of your own minds when proceeding 
by the immutable laws of truth; scrupulous 
exactness of expression, of discrimination, and 
judgment ; and a habit of tracing the rela- 
tious between one abstract truth and another, 
have been fostered, by which your power of 
reasoning upon all subje cts has been stre ength- 
ened. Geometry, placed by Plato at the very 
door of Philosophy, early educated your abil- 
ity to conceive aright of space and form, 
| while setting your minds upon unity of pur- 
| pose in trains and relations of thought which 
are declared to constitute “a beautiful system 
of applied logic,” and “a perfect model of de- 
ductive science.” Algebra developed your 
power of it inventing how to proceed 
in making the relations of things to each 
other conspire to produce a definite result; 
and whether alone, or as incorporate with 
Geometry conveying you over the sublime 
fields of Analytical Geometry, Trigonometry, 
| Conie Sections, the Calculus, Analytical Me- 
chanics, and Astronomical calculations, has af- 
forded you exercise in the translation of ab- 
stract powers which are, into expressions or 
|symbols, modifying these signs according to 
the laws of truth, and translating them back 
| to their proper realities ; so developing clear- 
| ness of view on the relation between represen- 
tative and fact, type and anti-type, the con- 
crete and the abstract,—still better if it make 
more comprehensible to you the demand of 
| the human cons stitution not only for the Worb 
| declaratory* of the “I AM,”’+ but for the 


| * John i. 1 and 18. 
i + Exodus iii. 14. 
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Word itself as made Flesh,* the concrete 
Image of the Invisible,t the fulness of the 
Godhead dwelling bodily,t{—and lead you to 
place the concrete Word and the invisible 
“Tam” in their true equation.§ 

Your Analytical Geometry has proved to 
you the truth of apparent paradoxes|| more | 
incredible than any which sceptics make out | 
of revealed religion. Your mechanics have | 
shown you, to use words of one of the pro- 
foundest of mathematicians, “that every por- | 
tion of the material universe is pervaded by | 
the same laws of mechanical action, which | 
are incorporated into the constitution of the| 
human mind. 
this universal presence of such a spiritual 
element is obvious and necessary: THERE Is 


ONE GoD, AND SCIENCE IS THE KNOWLEDGE | 


or Him.’’4] 

Searcely do I condescend to notice the mer- 
cenary applications of your various mathe- 
matics ; though you have been taught, and | 


have practiced a-field, in the principles and | 


art of Surveying ; have been instructed in the 
use of rare astronomical instruments by prac- 
tice in the Observatory, have each 
through the 
whic h, less brightly and less livingly than 
you, I ‘hope, will dis tinguish the year of 69; 
have studied Mec hanics and Mechanism ;— 
still all this is not in chief that you may be 


mechanics or surveyors, but that, as thinking 
intelligences, you may be MEN. 

Your studies in LANGUAGE, or Philology, 
have furnished you practising-ground for) 
perhaps the most many-sided culture which 
any single department of learning could work 


out. Nor has your linguistic “study been 
practically one department; since it embraces 
exercise in every field of thought which 
human word can compass. By Mathematics 
on the one hand, and Classics on the other, 
you have seen how thought wrought with 
word, and by words the thought was made 
perfect.** It has been said that as man is 
the only reasoning and speaking creature, there | 
are only two’ forms in which his education | 
(‘the development of deductive habits,”) is 
possible—on the one hand it appears as) 
Grammar, which deals with the expression of | 
our thoughts in language, and on the other 
hand it presents itself in Geometry, which ap-| 
plies the rules of language to logical arrange- | 
ment of our thoughts in a development of 
certain intuitions. oe Mathematics and classics 


ar 7 4. 


* John i. 14; 1 Timothy iii. 16 ; 
7 Col. i. 15. 
¢ John viii. 


“Romans i. 3, 
t Col. ii. 9. 
18; Rev. i 


58; Heb. xiii. 


| Cf. analogy between the hyperbolic spiral and | 


man’s free agency, in N. A. Review, 7th mo., 1858. 
{ Peirce’s Analytical Mechanics. 
** Cf. James ii. 22. 
tt Donaldson, Classical Scholarship and Classical 
Learning, p. 19. 


The solution of the problem of | 


gone | 
valculation of the great eclipse | 


have required and had each other’s aid in 
your logical education. The former has de- 
veloped the idea of Logos in the sense of 
Reason, and the latter especially, though not 
exclusively, in its signification as Word. In 
this general Philology, studying* the develop- 
ment of human speech the world over, you 
| have also engaged in the particular study of 
English,+ Greek, Latin, French and German; 
and some of you Hebrew and Spanish. And 
if words of Voltaire can give comfort, stimu- 
late yourselves with these; “As many lan- 
| guages as a man knows, so many times a man 
is he.” In Latin and in Greek you have had 
studies which centuries of experience have 
approved; which educate the receptive facul- 
ties with a peculiar efficiency ; prepare the 
student to enter into the thoughts of others ; 
are models of elegant clearness and simplicity ; 

give well-rounded study of the forms of 
thought built up in a sy mtax through which 
is felt the living breath of mental philosophy, 
opening to us the processes of our own minds, 
and affording in beautiful precision most 
|pronounced yet most delicate evokers of 
logical analysis and moral discrimination,{ 
habituating your speech to exact terms and 
strict veracity of expression; have placed in 
|your hands a key by which you may unlock 
| vast treasures of the wisdom and knowledge 
of thirty centuries,—by which also an under- 
standing of our native speech and modern 
languages is clearly opened; have given you 
a prepossession against the disjointed slack- 
ness of our modern writing, and a training 
contrary to the desultory, hasty reading so 
dissipating in this day, by forcing you to read 
patiently, closely, and respec stfully great 
masterpieces of thought, feeling, and taste, in 


* By incidental Lectures, and Whitney on the 
| Science of Language. 
| + Time is not afforded to do justice to the bearing 
of several of the studies pursued by the class, upon 
their instruction in the English Lan guage and Liter- 
ature, by recitations and lectures. The study of 
the structure, history and use of our own language 
| has always been made collateral with that of other 
| tongues ; has been made practical by written exer- 
| cises (compositions, themes, essays, orations), and 
the teachings of Rhetoric ; and the well-used library 
| has stimula‘ed many a student to ‘‘read those 
things that are well writ in English to perfect his 
| style in the purity of our language.”’ 

t ‘* Any page of an ancient author forms for the 
young student a string of problems sufficiently com- 
plex and diverse to exercise his memory and judg- 
ment in a great variety of ways. Again, from the 
exclusion of the distraction of the external senses, 
from the simplicity and definiteness of the classi- 
fication which the student has to apply, from the 
distinctness and obviousness of the points that he 
is called upon to observe, it seems probable that 
this study calls forth (especially in young boys), 4 
more concentrated exercise of the faculties it does 
develop than any other could easily do.—Henry 
| Sidqwick, in Furrar’s ‘* Essays on a Liberal Educa- 
| tion,”? 
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other heinatonen s, which being dead yet speak. | inspection of what has been called “ the won- 
These studies have in some measure im- | derful scale of methods by which the human 
mersed you into literatures of surpassing ex- | mind has achieved its various degre ees of con- 
cellence—almost unblemished models of| quest over the world of sense ;” has set before 
poetry, eloquence, and histery—which sin-| you, not like some parts of Literature, ex- 
cerely te love is to be a man of pure, refined, | pressions of the human mind to read, but the 
and exalted literary taste. And though | Book of Nature to decipher from intricate 
along with a great mass of information on | characters, —embodiments of our Creator's 
subjects in Various departments of thought) thoughts to interpret and revere—thoughts 
and science centained in classical literature, | | not printed in a book of art and man’s device, 
you have seen mention of the vices and | but “imbedded in matter.” By such exer- 
paganism of the ancient world, yet this has| cise Cuvier thought a man would gain “a 
no doubt raised in you a heartier appreciation | surprising facility for disentangling all kinds 
of the real force of Christianity, as you have | of affairs.” Natural science has indeed been 
pitied the moral and religious helplessness of | recognized by you as a system of discerning 
the most intellectual yet Chrisiless minds, | how ““ the invisible things of Him from the 
So comprehensive, many-sided, equipoised a| creation of the world are clearly seen, being 
test of intelligence and gener ral ability does | understood by the things that are made, even 


the study of Classics apply, that the relative | His eternal power and God- head.” Thereby 
rank of scholarship fer all the departments of | you are “ beginning to recover,” as said Lu- 
our college course combined, has been noticed | ther, that knowledge of ¢ ation which we 


as generally identical with that for the Clas-|lost through Adam’s fall.” This key to the 
sics alone, opening of ideas lofty and divine, has not 
|’ remember above all, that, as one has| only disclosed to you the dignity of your own 
said, “Christianity itself had Greek for its| minds as potentialivs partakers of the divine 
mother tongue.” “Tt was hardly possible to | naturet and i image,§ but also has given you 
treat the profounder questions in any other.” | a vision of the reign of omnipresent law and 
‘Though it be true,” said Luther, “that the | universal concord, emboldening the mind 
Gospel came and comes only by the Holy | both to apply classifications and to make 
Spirit, yet it comes by means ‘of the tongues, | them, stimulating it to habitual observation, 
and thereby grew, and thereby must be pre- | to exactness amid diversity, to thorough sift- 
served. . . . No one knew to what end God ing of evidence, to a resting on nothing short 
was bringing forth the tongues again,* till| of truth, to ascend from narrow particulars 
now it was seen for the Gospels sake. . . .| to magnanimous generalizations. Wherever 
As we hold the Gospel dear, then, so let us| you have followed the material development 
hold the languages fast.” of an object in nature, you have carried on 
In the spirit, then, of that which classical | the mental deve ‘lopment ‘of yourselves. “All 
learning opens to your view, not only upon | stience is based,” some one has said, “on the 
all other pages of the written revelation, but| fact that we have great curiosity and very 
especially where our Saviour says, “I am the | weak eyes,” and science gives men a marvel- 
light of the world,” wherein His ¢ rospel Greek | lous extension of the power and range of the 
says more} than “I am the teacher of the|acuteness of those eyes. Zoology has taught 
world,” but speaks as in the Greek tragedy | you how to classify animals according to the 
Medea says, ‘ ‘I put to death, etc., and brought | intellectual principles by which they are 
you saving Jight;” and as Wissen says of those made,—I say it rev verently, according to the 
who broke through the phalanx of ‘the enemy intellectual principles of their Maker and 
and gave light te their country men ;—in that|ours. Especially have you seen somewhat of 
spirit your Greek “light” is not means of|the fearful and wonderful making of your 
visibility alone, but “it is deliverance, it is| ewan bedies, and valuable medical lectures 
salvation.” It is light with all its original | have instructed you in the preservation of 
vital heat. So let the light of your Classics, | health. Sotany has led you to “consider the 
as of all your other science truly s se called, | lilies how they grow,” and to set in order be- 





be not alone that which makes manifest, but | fore you all ihe hindred out-blossemings of 


be swallowed up in the light of Life. | divine thought and love; Chemistry and 

NATURAL Science has invited you, in her | Phystes have provoked your inquiry into 
own winning way, to reason from effects to| matter after the relations of universal life, by 
causes and from causes to effects: has in- which mystery is made transparent, darkness 
troduced you to close and comprehe snsive | be comes light about us, and the very stones 


on | sing psé alms; ° / *hysicad Greograp dy he us ¢ “aused 
* Through the revival of learning which followed | you to res ad great w isdom in ‘s the ec hief things 


the dispersion of the Greeks over Europe by the | 
fall of Constantinople, 1453. * Romans, i. 20. + Zech. iv. 6; Ep yh. iii. 14-20. 
t Dr. Proudfit, in Barnard’s Am. Jour. Education, + 2 Pet. i. 4; 1 John iii. 2, 3 ;_ Col. iii. 10. 


vol. i. p. 90. 4 Gen. i. 26, 27; Acts, xvii. 27, 2 28; James iii. 
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of the ancient mountains,”’* the encompassing | jealousy to the destroyer of good : 


FRIENDS’ 


REVIEW. 


yet while 


of the waters, and in all the lines which are | not shrinking from these dange rs, itis needful 


gone out through all the earth ;’ 


has combined in your education the virtues| we be overtaken unawares. 


’ and Geology | to look at them, and to watch for them, lest 


We will briefly 


of all the Physical Sciences teaching by ex-| advert to the danger of attaching an undue 
c 
8 


ample. 
Besides the MentaL PuILosopny appre- 


hended in various forms in studying the} neglect of other duties, or to the under 


| 
| 
| 
| 


omparative imports ance to any one branch of 
uch work. This may lead either to the 
valuing 


Classical Languages, and in logical forms | of fellow-laborers whose sphere of usefulness 


through the processes of Mathematics and | 


| we may fail to understand, or it may lead us 


Natural Science, you have examined Meta- | to discouragement and distress, because our 


also as a specific science. “On| 
you know an eminent philosopher | 


physics 
earth,” 


|own circumstances shut us out from the kind 
of service which we estimate so highly. Let 


says, “there is nothing great but man, in man | us remember that “if there be first a willing 


there is nothing great but mind.” 


Here your | mind, it is accepted according to that a man 


| 
reason and judgment have been exercised on | hath, and not according to that he hath not ; 


objects, not of sense, 
sciousness. You have 


but of internal con-| that the offering of the two mites and of the 
noticed directly the | abundant 


wealth, of the little or much 


faculties of the mind and their mode of opera- | strength, time, or learning, meet with equal 
tion ; also how to apply the laws of thought, |favor, if they are brought, not as a burden- 


by Logic, to the art of reasoning; gaining | 
dis scipline in the methods of all sc ientific | 
inquiry,—becoming imbued with science in 
the abstract which before you have appre- 
hended in the concrete by the study of lan- 
guages, of physics, indeed of any other “ sys- | 
tematized experience and knowledge ;” than 
which, as was explained by lectures, Science 
is nothing else. “ By turning,” said Burke, | 
“the soul inward upon itself, forces are | 


concentered, and are fitted for Dee and | one of the Lord’s 


stronger flights of science.” Thus, it is trusted, | 
habits of self-examination have been 
moted, tending to a high discovery that “ He 


some tribute which must be paid, but as the 
ready, glad thank-offering of a heart whose 
| continual language is, “ What shall I render 


| to the Lord for all His benefits towards me?’ 


| that there is a mission more hidden, 


pro- 


that is in you is greater than he that is in| 


the world,”—for which about 260 meetings 


tor spiritual worship have been among your | 


countless opportunities. 


(To be continued.) 
~——<59—— 


MISSION WORK, AS IT AFFECTS THE PROS- 
PERITY OF A CHURCH. 
BY ELIZABETH N. CAPPER. 
(Concluded from page 757.) 

In glancing at a few of the varied blessings 
which “ Mission work ” should bring to indi- 
vidual laborers, and thus to the Church, we 
must not omit those of a social kind. Much 
of such labor involves association, that each 
one may work in the way most suited to his 


ability, or according as he may believe him- | 


self led todo. And this association isa fruit- 
ful source of kindly intercourse, an exercise 
of forbearance, a nourisher of mutual love and 
interest, and a powerful means of teaching the 
practical importance of being “ subject one to 
another,” and of being “clothed with humil- 
ity.” The dangers that surround those who 
in any way s 
tian labor, ought not to deter any one from it. 


seek to work in the field of Chris- | 


That which is given to us as so rich a means | 


of blessing, is likely to be an object of special 


15. 





* Deut. xxxilii. 





Whatever may be our circumstances, op- 
portunities, or engagements, let us never forget 
more 
lowly, and yet more important, than any to 
| which we have yet alluded. More important, 
because it comes within the reach of all, every 
children. Who is my 
neighbor? Surely there are those nearer to 
us, more completely in the sphere of our in- 
fluence, than even the children in our streets, 
or the needy who seek our aid. In our daily 
employment, in our own homes, in the varied 
services rendered to us, in the bringing of 
needful supplies to our houses, in the shops we 
frequent, &c., we are brought into contact 
with persons over whom our words and man- 
ner will make an impression for evil or good. 
It is true that, to a large extent, there may be 
little room for influence except by manner ; 
but can we doubt that even where the words 


| are necessarily confined to passing matters of 
| daily business, a spirit of watchfulness over 


ourselves, and a prayerful interest for those 
around us, an earnest desire to do to all and 
to each as we would be done unto, an uplifted 
eye for heavenly guidance, a frequent petition 
for a blessing on those who may or may not 
be seeking it for themselves, may be accepted 
as a humble, silent labor in the Lord’s vine- 
yard? 

The comfort of the words “ My grace is suf- 


| ficient for thee, for my strength is “made perfect 
in weakness, 


’is needed not only for the larger 
service to which we feel ourselves so unequal ; 
not only for the labor which the Christian 
world distinguishes by the name of the 
Lord’s work ;” it is needed also, deeply need- 
ed, for the cheerful fulfilment of duties so 
small, so secular, so common-place, that we 
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are tempted to think the ‘m too steal to se ibe denn of Viewing,” by whid h they will be 
quire anything beyond our natural powers. | refreshed and strengthened to run with pa- 
But is this re: ally so? “ Whatsoever ye do in | tience the race that is set before them, “ look- 
word or deed, do all in the name of the Lord | ing unto Jesus.” 

Jesus, giving thanks to God and the Father! We hardly need to remind one another that 
by Him.” How shall we uphold this high | the prosperity of individuals is the prosperity 
standard? “Who is sufficient for these|ofthe Church. That it is as the members so 
things ?” |walk in Christ Jesus the Lord, rooted and 

If the lad who had the five barley loaves} built up in Him, that the whole body, by 
and the two fishes, had given them unbidden | joints and bands, having nourishment minister- 
to the hungry multitude, he might have done | ed, and knit together, increaseth with the in- 
it kindly, and assured himself that he had | crease of God. That it is as each fills his own 
done all that he could. We may even} place in the Church, whether as a pillar or a 
imagine that he had thought of this, and con-| more hidden stone, that the whole building, 
cluded it vain to attempt that which would' fitly framed together, groweth into an holy 
prove so very little; “ What are they among| temple in the Lord. That only the harmo- 
so many?” But when he simply yiel led them | nious blending of individual lights, greater and 
at the word of command, “ Bring them hither | lesser, can cause a Church to diffuse the bright 
to me,” a work was performed, certainly far | shining of her light over the world around her, 
above all that he could have asked or|even as from a “city set on a hill that cannot 
thought. And do we never feel as if the sym- | be hid.’ '—Friends’ Quarterly Examiner. 
pathizing word which is all that circumstances | mei —e 
allow, the kind thoughts which we have no Voom Salat Fours. 
opportunity to utter, are hardly worth cher- THE SECRET OF THE NORTH POLE. 
ishing? Do we sometimes count the part as-| If an astronomer upon some distant planet 
signed us too secular to be worth much earn-|has ever thought the tiny orb we inhabit 
estness? Do we feel loving desires which find worthy of te slese “opic study, there can be little 
no vent in kindly deeds? There is still the doubt that the snow y regions which surround 
gracious invitation, “Bring them hither to/|the arctic and antarctic poles must have at- 
me.” And in connection with this is the large | tracted a large share of his attention. Wax- 
scope we have for daily self-denial, not in|ing and waning with the passing seasons, 
doing, but in refraining. The word of hasty | those two white patches afford significant in- 
blame, the expression of disappointment, the | telligence respecting the circumstances of our 
inquiring look directed to that which we are} planet’s constitution. They mark the direc- 
not expected to see, the hard thoughts—as| tion of the imaginary axial line upon which 
regards all these, is not the command extend- | the planet rotates; so that we can imagine how 
ed to us, “ Bring them hither tome”? Thus|an astronomer on Mars or Venus would judge 
brought to the light, for condemnation or ap-| from their position how it fares with terres- 
proval, who can tell what a blessing may rest | trial creatures. There may, indeed, be Martial 
on a word, a look—even on the very silence| Whewells who laugh to scorn the notion 
which forbearance enjoins ? that a globe so inconvenie sntly circumstanced 

And for those who are called to more/as ours can be inhabited, and are ready to 
definite spiritual labor; those who have to|show that if there were living beings here 
lead the movements of others; those who for-| they must be quickly d stroved by excessive 
sake their earthly enjoyments or comforts for| heat. On the other hand, there are doubtless 
the path of service before them; have not | sceptics on Venus also who smile at the vanity 
they the same unfailing resource? However | of those who can conceive a frozen world, such 
great they may feel the duty assigned them, |as this outer planet must be, to be inhabited 
is there not for them also the same gentle and | by any sort of living creature. But we doubt 
assuring command, “ Bring it hither to me ”’?| not that the more advanced thinkers both in 
How calming and animating to know that in| Mars and Venus are ready to admit that, 
proportion as any are enabled to live in the|though we must necessarily be far inferior 
spirit of simple faith and loving obedience ;| beings to themselves, we yet manage to “ live 
to bring to the Lord every little thing that it| and move and have our being” on this ill- 
may be sanctified and ble ssed, and every great | conditioned globe of ours. And these, observ- 
thing that they may be strengthened to do it, | ing the earth’s polar snow-caps, must be led to 
not as a service by which they are to gain a} several important conclusions respecting physi- 
blessing, but as in itself an added favor, a|cal relations here. 

“grace for grace bestowed ” on themselves;| It is, indeed, rather a singular fact to con- 
feeling their deep unworthiness to do even the | template that ex-terrestrial observers, such as 
smallest thing for the Lord who has loved | these, may know much more than we our- 
them, they will surely experience the shower | selves do re specting those mysterious regions 
to come down in its season, “and there shall! which lie close around the two poles. Their 
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eyes may have rested on spote white ale our| as a yemarkable and unforeseen circum- 
endeavors have failed in enabling us to reach. | stance, that the farther north the voyagers 
Whether, assome have thought, the arctic pole | went the less severe was the cold they had to 
is in summer surrounded by a wide and tide- | encounter. We shall see that this circum- 
swayed ocean ; whether there lies around the| stance has an important bearing on the con- 
antarctic pole - a wide continent, bespread with | siderations we shall presently have to deal 
volcanic mountains larger and more energetic | with. 

than the two burning cones which Ross found | One other circumstance respecting the 
on the outskirts of this desolate region ; or | search for the north-west passage, though not 
whether the habitudes prevailing near either | connected very closely with our subject, is so 
pole are wholly different from those suggested | singular and so little known that we feel 
by geographers and voyagers,—such questions | tempted to make mention of it at this point. 
us these might possibly be resolved at once,|The notion with which the seekers after a 
could our astronomers take their stand on| north-west passage set out was simply this, 
some neighboring planet, and direct the search- | that the easiest way of reaching China and the 
ing power of their telescopes upon this terres- | East Indies was to pursue a course resembling 
trialorb. For thisis one of those cases referred to | as nearly as possible that on which Columbus 
by Humboldt, when he said that there are cir- | had set out,—if only it should appear that no 
cumstances under which man is able to learn | impassable barriers rendered such a course 
more respecting Objects millions of miles away | impracticable. They quickly found that the 
from him than 1 respecting the very globe which | American continents present an unbroken line 
he inhabits. of land from high northern latitudes far away 

If we take a terrestrial globe, and examine | towards the antarctic seas. But it is a cir- 
the actual region near the North Pole which | cumstance worth noticing, that if the Ameri- 
has as yet remained unyisited by man, it will| can continents had no existence, the direct 
be found to be far smaller than most people} westerly course pursued by Columbus was not 
are in the habit of imagining. In nearly all| only not the nearest way to the East Indian 
maps the requirements of charting result in a| Archipelago, but was one of the longest routes 
considerabl2 exaggeration of the polar regions. | which could have been possibly selected. Sur- 
This is the case in the ordinary “ maps of the| prising as it may seem at first sight, a voyager 
two hemispheres” which are to be found in | from Spain for China and the East Indies ought, 
all atlases. And it is, of course, the case toa) if he sought the absolutely shortest path, to set 
much more remarkable extent in what is| out on an almost direct northerly route! He 
termed Mercator’s projection. In a Merca-| would pass close by Ireland and Iceland, and so, 
tor’s chart we see Greenland, for example, ex-|near the North Pole, and onwards into the 
aggerated into a continent fully as large as| Pacific. This is what is called the great-circle 
South America, or to seven or eight times its| route, and if it were only a practicable one, 
real dimensions. | would shorten the course to China by many 

There are three principal directions in| hundreds of miles. 
which explorers have attempted to approach| Let us return, however, to the consideration 
the North Pole. The first is that by way of| of the information which aretic voyagers have 
the sea which lies between Greenland and 'brought us concerning the north polar re- 
Si pitzbergen. We include under this head Sir | gions. 

Edward Parry’s attempt to reach the pole by| The most laborious researches in arctic seas 
crossing the ice-fields which lie to the north of| are those which have been carried out by the 
Spitzbergen. The second is that by way of the| searchers after a north-west passage. We will 
straits which lie to the west of Greenland. | therefore first consider the limits of the un- 
The third is that pursued by Russian explor-| known region in this direction. Afterwards 
ers who have attempted to cross the frozen| we can examine the results of those voyages 
seas which surround the northern shores of| which have been undertaken with the express 
Siberia. purpose of reaching the North Pole along the 

In considering the limits of the unknown | three principal routes already mentioned. 
north-polar regions, we shall alsohavetotake| If we examine a map of North America 
into account the voyages which have been | constructed in recent times, we shall find that 
made around the northern shores of the Am-| between Greenland and Canada an immense 
erican continent in the search for a “north-| extent of coast-line has been charted. A vast 
western passage.” The explorers who set out| archipelago covers this part of the northern 
upon this search found themselves gradually | world. Orif the strangely-complicated coast- 
forced to seek higher and higher latitudes if} lines which have been laid down really belong 
they would find a way round ‘the complicated | to but a small number of islands, the figures 
barriers presented by the ice-bound straits and | of these must be of the most fantastic kind. 
islands which lie to the north of the American | Towards the north-west, however, we find 
continent. And it may be noticed in passing, ' several islands whose outlines have been en- 
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tirely ascertained. Thus we have in succes- 
sion North Devon Island, Cornwallis Island, 
Melville Island, and Port Patrick Island, all 
lying north of the seventy-fifth parallel of lati- 
tude. But we are not to suppose that these 
islands limit the extent of our seamen’s re- 
searches in this direction. Far to the north- 
ward of Wellington Channel, Captain de| 
Haven saw, in 1852, the signs of an open sea, 
—in other words, he saw, beyond the ice- 
fields, what arctic seamen call a “ water-sky.” 
In 1855 Captain Penny sailed upon this open 
sea; but how far it extends towards the North | 
Pole has not yet been ascertained. 

It must not be forgotten that the north-west 
passage has been shown to be a reality, by 
means of voyages from the Pacific as well as 
from the Atlantic. No arctic voyager has yet | 
succeeded in passing from one ocean to the 
other. Nor is it likely now that any voyager 
will pursue his way along a path so beset by 
dangers as that which is cz -alled the north- -west | 
passage. Long before the problem had been | 
solved, it had become well known that no| 
profit could be expected to accrue to trade| 
from the discovery of a passage along the| 
perilous straits and the ice-encumbered seas 
which lie to the north of the American con- 
tinent. But Sir Edward Parry having traced 
out a passage as far as Melville Island, it 


seemed to the bold spirit of our arctic explorers 
that it might be possible by sailing through 
Behring’s Straits, to trace out a connection 





arctic seas on that side and the 
reached by Parry. Accordingly | 
M’'Clure, in 1850, sailed in the “ Investiga- 
tor,” and passing eastward, after traversing | 
Behring’s Straits, reached Behring’s Land, 

and eventually identified this land as a por- | 
tion of Bank’s Land, seen by Parry to the 
southward of Melville Island. 

It will thus be seen that the unexplored | 
parts of the arctic regions are limited in this 
direction by sufficiently high latitudes. 

Turn we next to the explorations which 
Russian voyagers have made to the northward 
of Siberia. It must be noticed, in the first 
place, that the coast of Siberia runs much 
farther north than that of the American con- | 
tinent. So that on this side, independently of 
sea explorations, the unknown arctic regions 
are limited within very high latitudes. But | 
attempts have been ‘made to push much 
farther north from these shores. In every 
case, however, the voyagers have found that | 
the ice-fields, over which they hoped to make 
their way, have become gradually less and less 
firm, until at le ngth no doubt could remain 
that there lay an open sea beyond them. 
How far that sea may extend is a part of the 
secret of the North Pole; but we may assume | 
that it is no narrow sea, since otherwise there 


between the 
regions 


can be little doubt that the ice-fields which! bound, 


|aretic exploration, 


}are considering as this 


surround the shores of northern Siberia would 
extend unbroken to the farther shores of what 
we should have to recognize as a strait. The 
thinning-off of these ice-fields, observed by 
Baron Wrangel and his companions, affords, 
indeed, most remarkable and significant testi- 
mony respecting the nature of ‘the sea which 
lies beyond. This we shall presently have to 
exhibit more at length; in the meantime we 


| need only remark that scarcely any doubt can 
|exist that the sea thus discovered extends 
| northward to at least the eightieth parallel of 


latitude. 
We may say, 
Channel 


then, that from Wellington 
northward of the American con- 


|tinent, right round towards the west, up to 


the nei ighborhood of Spitzbergen, very little 
doubt exists as to the general characteristics 


|of arctic regions, save only as respects those 


unexplored parts which lie within ten or 
twelve degrees of the North Pole. The reader 

will see presently why we are so careful to ex- 
hibit the limited extent of the unexplored 
arctic regions in this direction. The guess we 
shall form as to the true nature of the north- 
polar secret will depend almost entirely on 


| this consideration. 


We turn now to those two paths along which 
properly so termed, has 
been most successfully pursued. 

It is chiefly to the expeditions of Drs. Kane 
and Hayes that we owe the important knowl- 
edge we have respecting the northerly portions 
of the straits which lie to the west of Greenland. 
Each of these explorers succeeded in reaching 


| . . 
| the shores of an open sea lying to the north- 


vast of Kennedy Channel, the extreme north- 
erly limit of those straits. Hayes, who had 
accompanied Kane in the voyage of 1854-5, 
succeeded in reaching a somewhat higher lati- 
tude in sledges drawn by Esquimaux dogs. 
But both expeditions agree in showing that 
the shores of Greenland trend off suddenly to- 


|wards the east at a point within some nine 
‘degrees of the 


North Pole. On the other 
hand, the prolongation of the opposite shore 
of Kennedy Channel was found to extend 
northward as far as the eye could reach. 
Within the angle thus furmed there was an 
open sea “rolling,” says Captain Murray, 
“with the swell of a boundless ocean.” 

But a circumstance was noticed respecting 
'this sea which was very significant. The 
‘tides ebbed and flowed in it. Only one fact 
we know of,—a fact to be presently discussed, 
—throws so much light on the question we 
circumstance does. 
Let us consider a little whence these tidal 
waves can have come. 

The narrow straits between Greenland on 
\the one side, and Ellesmere Land and Grin- 
inell Land on the other, are completely ice- 
We cannot suppose that the tidal 
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wave could have found its way beneath such 
a barrier as this. “I apprehend,” says Cap- 
tain Maury, “that the tidal wave from_the 
Atlantic can no more pass under this icy bar- 
rier to be propagated in the sea beyond than 
the vibrations of a musical string can pass 
with its notes a fret on which the musician 
has placed his finger.” 

Are we tu suppose then, that the tidal waves 
were formed in the very sea in which they 
were seen by Kane and Hayes? Thisis Cap- 
tain Maury’s opinion: “ These tides,” says 
he, “ must have been born in that cold sea, 
having their cradle about the North Pole.” 


But no one who has studied the theory of the| 


tides can accept this opinion for a moment. 


* ; ; at 
Every consideration on which that theory is | 
founded is opposed to the assumption that the | 


moon could by any possibility raise tides in an 
arctic basin of limited extent. 

It would be out of place to examine at 
length the principle on which the formation 
of tides depends. It will be sufficient for our 
purposes to remark that it is not to the mere 
strength of the moon’s “ pull” upon the waters 
of any ocean that the tidal wave owes its 
origin, but to the difference of the forces by 


which the various parts of that ocean are at- | 


tracted. The whole of an ocean cannot be 
raised at once by the moon, but if one part is 
attracted more than another a wave is formed. 
That this may happen the ocean must be one 
of wide extent. In the vast seas which sur- 
round the Southern Pole there is room for an 


immensely powerful “ drag,” so to speak ; for | 


always there will be one part of these seas 
much nearer to the 
so there will be an 
pull upon that part. 


(To be concluded.) 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 31, 1869. 


Revivats.—A religious Journalist would 


be untrue to his post who did not raise the | 


petition fervently: “Oh Lord, revive thy 
work in the midst of the years,” and who did 
not rejoice in every token that the Divine Spirit 


| 
is going forth, performing a blessed work 


upon the hearts of the people, even calling 


upon the very stones to cry out and glorify 
Benefactor, Saviour and Deliverer 


and Satan. 


the only 
from sin 
Church from earliest times has been marked 
by lapses into the offensive condition of luke- 
warmness. It deeply concerns us also to 
mark that the faithful One who is head over 


all to His Church, has from age to age em- 
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moon than the rest, and | 
appreciable difference of 


ithe prophet 


The history of the| 


| rejoiced in the hope. 





ployed instrumentalities to stir up His care’ 
less children. Alas! that His commis- 
sioned servants fail not to be coldly scruti- 
nized, as when Horonite and Ammonite 
“ grieved exceedingly that there was come a man 
to seck the welfare of the children of Israel.” 
It would almost seem that some persons desire 
the prosperity of Zion exclusively in the 
grooves of old routine, and are less grieved 
by the deadness of indifference than by the 
exuberances, and it may be the eccentricities, 
that mark the living results when the plants 
of the Lord bud “through the scent of water,” 
and, invigorated by the return of sap, “ revive 
Thus 
reviving and thus growing, branches will 
shoot forth which the wise Husbandman will 
prune or even lop away. 


as the corn and grow as the vine!” 


But the vine may 
yield more fruit, and this pruning is not in 


| displeasure but in love, for life is his gift and 


is pleasing to him. 
The enemies of Israel were well pleased 
when the broken 


down and the people bore it in supineness. 


walls of Jerusalem were 


When a revival came, the Syrian governor 
queried in his wrath, “ Will they revive the 


| stones out of the heaps of the rubbish?” Ara- 


bians, Ammonites, Ashdodites, Horonites, 
combined to crush the work of the faithful ; 
“ nevertheless,” said the prophet, “we made 
our prayer unto our God, and set a watch 
against them, day and night.” And so they 
builded the wall—not according to new 
patterns, not removing but restoring the an- 
cient land-marks which their fathers set up, 
them : 
“Ought ye not to walk in the fear of your 
God, because of the reproach of the heathen 
“ And the people blessed all 
the men that willingly offered themselves to 
dwell at Jerusalem.” 

Old Zacharias blessed the Lord God of 
Israel that He had visited and redeemed His 
people. Will not the heart of every disciple 
in every age leap in responsive thanksgiving? 
Many an anointed servant, in the course of 


meanwhile exhorting 


our enemies ?” 


generations, has seen in the future a day of 


revival and enlargement for the Society of 


Friends. Believing in the vision, we have 
“The zeal of the Lord 
of hosts shall perform this.” And if the signs 


of the times indicate that the all-moving 
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Spirit is now purifying people unto Himself, | 
let us have a reverent care that nothing mar) 
the blessed work so fervently desired. In| 
such a stirring up of the general heart, there 
will be many “ instructors in Christ,” and for 
these we should give thanks, loving them for 
the work’s sake,—yet there may, peradventure, 





be “not many fathers,” not many prudent 
and yeteran counsellors, to keep from stum- 
bling those who “run well for a while.” The} 
emotions may be greatly stirred, and the 
young convert may think himself warranted 
in exclaiming, “Come and see my zeal for 
the Lord,’—but “happy is the man that 
feareth always” with that fear which “is a 
fountain of life.” We long to see the fruits 
of the Spirit in the perseverance of the saints 


—the patient continuance in well-doing. 
When the seed has fallen upon good ground 
and taken deep root, watered by the dew of 
Israel, it will “ grow as the vine,” with a sure 


though gentle increase, and those who are 
thus planted in the house of the Lord will, in| 
meekness and gentleness, go on from strength 
to strength, receiving grace upon grace, till the | 
whole will and affections be Christ-subjected. 
This it is to be in Christ—a new creature—a | 
branch in the living vine glorifying the Father | 
by bringing forth much fruit. 

“The wind bloweth where it listeth, and 
thou hearest the sound thereof, yet canst not 
tell whence it cometh nor whither it goeth. | 
So is every one that is born of the Spirit.” | 
Let us have confidence therein, and not seek | 
to mete its outpourings with our puny meas: | 
ures. And bearing in mind the wonderful | 
dealing of the Lord with our fathers, and the | 
testimonies of Truth committed to their keep-| 
ing, “ whereunto we have already attained, 
let us walk by the same rule and mind the 
same thing,” yielding adoring thankfulness 
for every fresh visitation of the Holy Spirit | 
to the children of men. 


os + +on - 


Activity oF Rome.—The Protestant) 
Churchman reports that one hundred colored | 
men are now in Rome preparing for the) 
priesthood, and expresses the conviction that 
they are designed as teachers of the Southern 
Freedmen. Ought not this fact to be sug-| 
gestive to Protestant Christians of the duty | 


to pre-occupy the ground? There is an 
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opening for labor in the love of Christ on 
behalf of the African and Chinese races. If 
Protestants neglect the duty of their day, 
Rome will not be slothful in sowing tares. 
apptnieaeiatilattiadngte 

Our Duty To THE CHINESE IMMIGRANTS. 
—The Christian Herald tells of efforts in Cali- 
fornia to extend Christian instruction on the 
first day of the week to the Chinese. This 
has been met with organized resistance, and 
ominous threats are sent anonymously that 
the houses of worship used for such purpose 
will be destroyed. This is the old story of 
labor revolting against capital, germane to the 
strike movements which have become so com- 
mon. Itis Liberty gangrened into licentious- 
ness. The writer in the //era/d had organized 
fourteen such schools, “in which about 400 
Chinamen are taught our language by Chris- 


‘tian men and women.” The wicked and un- 


wise attempt to degrade the people of the 
ancient and populous “ Flowery Empire,” if 
persisted in, will draw calamity upon those 


|who are guilty of it. The late treaty by 


which the United States formally recognized 


\the Chinese Empire as one of the family of 


nations, bestows upon all citizens of China 
equal rights, in travel or residence, with our 
own citizens, and opens all our schools to their 
children when resident here. But, aside from 
treaties, our duty to protect the sons of China 
when upon our shores, does not depend upon 
the military power of that Empire to resent 
wrongs and insults. Are we a Christian 
people? 

China comprises four and a half millions of 
square miles, nearly one-tenth of the habitable 
globe. The population of China proper is es- 
timated at 420 millions. This vast popula- 
tion needs, most of all, the enlightening, eleva- 
ting influence of a pure, rational Christian 
faith. In the primitive and vague religion of 
the Empire there is no moral law, and no 
trace of immortality. Certain idols called 
“ The three pure ones” are worshipped by a 
portion of the Chinese. Confucianism pre- 
vails largely, but can scarcely be regarded as 
a religious system. Confucius claimed no 
originality, but was merely a compiler of pre- 
cepts and a teacher of morals. Yet he is an 
object of popular worship. Another mythical 
deity is “ The original Reason,” having a 
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priesthood and numerous temples. Her priests 
are mere jugglers. Buddhism has three hun- 
dred millions of adherents, yet it has “no 
name to express the idea of God.” Although 
Buddha is worshipped, his devotees do not | 
regard him as immortal. These several de- | 
lusions run into each other, and their com-| 
bined effect is to prevent a people, destitute of | 
any higher faith, from attaining to the stature | 
of perfect manhood. 

Whether we desire it or not, this dense 
population will vent itself upon our Pacific 
shores, and the face of a Chinaman will proba- 
bly become as familiar to us as that of an| 
African, a Hibernian ora German. Shall they | 


be benefited, or shall we be deteriorated by 
the contact? 





This will depend upon our- 
selves. If they are met with justice, human- | 
ity, and Christianity, they will realize the| 
beauty and excellence of Truth and the| 
chaotic emptiness of their former creeds. 
Thus they will be prepared to greet successive 
arrivals of their countrymen with assurances 
that “God hath provided some better things” 
than any of their old world dogmas. But if 
we persist in the worst, the wickedest, the sil- 
liest policy, or rather impolicy, we shall, in 
the first place, fail to do them good, and thus | 
lose the grandest opportunity for missionary | 
success,—and by corrupt conduct towards | 
them we shall corrupt ourselves, and make 
certain the deterioration of the American 
People. We shall convert those whom we 
ought to have made our friends into sullen, 
suspicious and implacable enemies, and give 
to the government of so vast an Empire oc- 
casion for hostile feelings, which will, at some 
time, find opportunity for wreaking vengeance 
upon us. 

Shall we act towards them upon a lower 
rule of action than that of their own Con- 
fucius, which was based upon the word of the 
Lord to Moses ( Leviticus xx.), and which is the 
golden rule in a negative form: “What you 
do not wish doneto yourself do not do to others.” 

Would that the pen which traces these lines 
could stir up in the hearts of Christian men, 
women and children, a zeal to lure with kind- 
ness the newly arrived Chinese,—to open for 
his benefit mission schools—scriptural schools 
—upon First-day or upon any day, as circum- 


| York, 





stances and a sense of duty may indicate,— 


‘‘The page of knowledge to his view unroll, 
The charms of Virtue to his mind display, 
And open wide to his benighted soul 
The fall effulgence of the Gospel Day.”’ 
Cuance or MEetincs.—Salem (Ohio) 
Monthly Meeting will hereafter, in the 2d, 
5th, 8th and 11th months, be held on the day 
before Salem Quarterly Meeting. This 
change is for the accommodation of distant 
members. 


DIED. 

WILLIS.—At her residence in New York, on the 
9th of Seventh month, 1869, Elizabeth U. Willis, 
widow of John R. Willis, and daughter of Joshua 
Underhill, in the 79th year of her age. 

When this dear friend was a young woman, the 


| decease of her mother left her at the head of a large 


family. She immediately adapted her life to her 
new duties, becoming the congenial companion of 


| her father, and the sympathizing friend and coun- 


sellor of her ten younger brothers and sisters. She 
shared in all their joys and sorrows, and found her 
gratification in the self-sacrificing kindness she 
rendered to them. 

After the death of her father she was married to 
our esteemed friend John R. Willis. 

She had a comprehensive, energetic mind, with 
much executive ability, and was for many years the 


| Clerk of New York Yearly Meeting. She manifested 


a strong attachment to the principles of the gospel 
of Christ as professed by Friends, and a desire to 
walk under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, and 
acceptably filled the place of Elder in the Church. 

Before there were any Public Schools in New 
she united with several others, mostly 
Friends, in a ‘‘ Female Association,’’ and the free 
school for poor children established by them was 
the only one in the city for a number of years. In 
a note from Roberts Vaux, of Philadelphia, dated 
1812, he says of this school: 

‘*In the blessings dispensed through this noble 
Institution, which you support and conduct, I pray 
a reward may be administered to you more durable 
and precious than human gratitade and praise can 
bestow.”’ 

She was one of four Friends who, about forty 
years ago, established and conducted the earliest 
First-day school for Friends’ children in New York. 
She was diligent in the attendance of meetings to 
within two weeks of her death, which occurred 
after a short illness. When apparently recovering, 
she gently departed as one falling asleep, we trust 


to receive the ‘‘ crown of life’’ which the Lord has 
| promised to them that love Him. 


A Burxyp Horse wandered into White 
River, at Indianapolis, and getting beyond his 
depth, swam around in a circle to find his way 
out. His distress attracted another horse not 
far away from the bank, who first went to the 
water's edge and tried to direct the blind 
horse by neighing. Failing in this, he took 
to the water and swam out to his relief, and 
after swimming around him for nearly a 
quarter of an hour, he finally got the blind 
horse to understand in what direction the 
land lay, and the two horses came to the 
shore side by side, amid the cheers of upward 
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of one hundred persons who had become spec- 
tators.— Ev. Post. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Samaria, v. 25, 1869. 

Dear friend Wm, J. Allinson,—Thou wilt 
receive, I believe, from Eli Jones, some ac- 
count of our leaving Jerusalem and of the 
time at our first tenting-place on the way 
northward. I will endeavor to take up the 
thread where he laid it down. 

We left Ram-Allah on the morning of 
Seventh-day, the 15th, many of the villagers, 
men, women and children, gathering round 
before we left, expressing their love and grati- 
tude for the Friends’ interest in them, and 
wishing they could remain to live among 
them. They found a very open door at this 
village, but indeed this has been the case 
every where, Jews, Mahometans and Chris- 
tians of all sects having their hearts inclined 
toward them, and being ready and even anxi- 





ous to hear. So that we must thankfully be- | 


lieve, that He who sent them to “speak to 
this people all the words of this life,” opens 
the way for His servants, and that the word 
prayerfully sown will fall into some good 
ground, and springing up will bear fruit, which, 
again spread abroad in wider fields, will yet 
yield an abundant harvest. There was no 
girls’ school at this village, but we le’t funds 
for the establishment of one, under the direec- 
tion of a young woman educated at the Prus- 
sian Deaconesses’ Institution at Jerusalem ; it 
will be watched over by one of the native mis- 
sionaries whom we know. It is pleasant to 
think of a school being now open for the girls 
of this village, and we long that there were 
one in every village in this land, where the 
further we go the more we are saddened by 


support. Some of the boys can read in the 
| Bible. This is the limit of their education, be- 
| sides a very elementary knowledge of arithme- 
|tic; and even with this these little boys are 
‘the most highly educated inhabitants of the 
| village. In many places which we have visit- 
|ed, there are but one or two persons who can 
read. Wherever we have been, we have been 
| courteously received by the people, who have 
/come out to the tent-meetings very readily 
| and often in great gatherings, and everywhere 
they make the same response, “ No one ever 
spoke to us before; no one ever took an in- 
terest in us; we never heard such words.” 
|The love and interest shown them by the 
Friends are evidently something quite new 
to them, and they can appreciate it. It is 
greatly to be regretted that travellers leave 
such a bad impression with these people, whose 
conduct so much depends on the manner in 
which they are treated. The First-day fol- 
| lowing our arrival,a meeting was held on the 
| hillside by the tents, and another in the school- 


room of the neighboring village of Bettizeyd, 
|to both of which the people readily came. 
The next day, Eli Jones and his companions 
rode over to this school, which is a small one 
supported by the Arabic Protestants in Jeru- 
‘salem; there is no school for girls either at 
this village or Djifueh, but two or three at- 
tend with the boys. In the evening, accord- 
ing to the usual custom, one side of the tent 
| was opened. Jac~b, the interpreter, sat before 
| the door, the muleteers on the ground around 
\him, and the people, many women among 
'them, were seated Eastern fashion in a great 
|-emicircle on the grass, pressing as near as 
| they could to the centre of interest. Some of 
these evening tent-meetings have been very 
striking scenes, where the greater part of the 
village has come out and gathered round the 


the ignorance and degradation of the women, | tent, the mocn and stars shining down upon 
many of whom with education would make | us, the quiet hills of Palestine around, and be- 
noble specimens of womanhood. Women, old | fore us the company of men, women and chil- 
and young, labor in the fields, doing the hard- | dren, listening atteutively,—for the attention 
est and the lowest work; in all the villages|they give is very marked,—and responding 
in these mountains they wear but one coarse | in their own tongue. The readings, morning 
garment of soiled white cotton, putting all of|and evening, are in Arabic. The muleteers 
value that they possess on their heads, which | come to them, and in the evening especially 
are often ornamented with bands of silver| there are large gatherings of the people : this 
coins, heir-looms which descend from mother | being harvest-time, after sunset is the time 
to daughter, often of considerable value. | for them tocome out. Jacob reads a portion 

Leaving Ram-Allah, we passed through | of Scripture from the Arabic Bible, frequent- 
the little village of Beeroth, said to be the|ly with reference to the place where we are, 
place, a day’s journey from Jerusalem, where | and these accounts are generally new to the 
Joseph and Mary missed the child Jesus in| villagers, and very much interested they are 
returning to Nazareth. We rode in sight of|in them. The two evenings of our stay at 
Bethel, on its bare hillside, and, skirting | Djifueh, we had such meetings, at which E. 
along the mountains of Benjamin, wound| and S§. J. spoke, and prayed with the people. 
down into the valley, fruitful with vines, figs, | The following day, we reached Singel, a vil- 
olives, mulberries and pomegranates, in which | lage among the mountains between Judea and 
the town of Djifueh stands, where is a small | Samaria; mountains terraced, as is the uni- 
school kept by a native who has no foreign! versal character of the hills of this land, with 
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ribs of limestone, their whole sides often bare | we saw. They were invited to our reading 
of cultivation, but with valleys runring among | next morning, and, low though they were in 
them evergreen with olives, interspersed with | point of education, only one or two being able 
the brighter leaves of figs, or filled with fields|to read, there were yet several ready to re- 
of barley white to harvest, showing what this | spond to the words of Christian love, spoken 
soil, by some deemed to be under the curse of| to those who had never heard such before, 
unfruitfulness, would produce, if its culti-}and to listen reverently while prayer was 
vators had knowledge, energy, and the en-| offered for them. Wherever we have gone, 
ccuragement of a good government. Singel | we have left portions of Scripture, especially 
is a Mahometan village, and those who had | the gospels, as well as other books, (the “ Pil- 
spoken of the Moslems, had discouraged the | grim’s Progress,” “ Henry and his Bearer,” 


hope of working among them; but we have 
found them anxious rather than willing to 
hear, and full of good will and gratitude for 
the interest taken in them. Wherever we 
encamp, the people, attracted by the tents, 
come out to see the strangers and sit around 
the doors. The morning of our stay here, all 
on the camping-ground, and any others who 
would incline to come, were invited to join 
our morning reading, and there was soon an 
assembly of the chief men of the place, includ- 
ing the Sheik. The first chapter of Genesis 
was read, and they were told of the great 
God of heaven and earth, who made Jew, 
Christian, and Moslem of one blood, who is 
the Father of all, and who would have His | 
children to love and serve Him, and to live 
in love one with another; of the sinfulness | 
of our hearts by nature; of our unfitness for 
heaven or even for happiness in this world 
without forgiveness and a change of heart and 
the indwelling of God’s Holy Spirit; and | 
prayer was offered in the name of Jesus for 
the enlightenment of the people. They were 
encouraged to try to promote education among 
themselves, very few indeed being able to 
read. In every place, they seem to be to a 
considerable extent alive to the importance | 
of education, though they lack the energy to | 
establish sehools themselves. The sheik of 
this and some of the neighboring villages is 
an intelligent and thoughtful man, needing, 
like several others whom we have met, some 
enlightened and _ large-hearted Christian 
brother to take him by the hand and help 
him. He received copies of Matthew’s Gos- 
pel and the Pilgrim’s Progress gratefully, and 
promised to read them for himself and to his 
people. In the afternoon, when we started 
for our next camping-place, he was ready to 
accompany us, and took us several miles on | 
our journey, showing great cordiality. That 
afternoon’s ride was our first in Samaria, the 
mountains continuing as in Judea, but with 


| journey, Jesus sat upon it. 





more cultivation, fields of barley ready for 
the harvest, and Indian corn, cotton and to- 
bacco. Passing in sight of Libnah, the an- 
cient Libonah, after a five hours’ ride among 
the mountains, ascending and descending 
many a rocky path, by nightfall we reached 





B’Howara, another Mahometan village, whose 
inhabitants seemed about as degraded as any! 


&c.,) with those who could read, and very 
gladly they have been received by the Ma- 
hometans, who have told us that they often 


|wished to read our book, but the Christians 


would not let them have it. Next day’s ride 


|brought us to the open plain covered with 


fields white already to harvest, where, with 
Mounts Ebal and Gerizim looking down upon 
it, the valley of Shechem between them, stands 
Jacob’s well, amid weeds and heaps of ruins, 
now without water, but with the same hills 
and plains in view as when, wearied with his 
It is 70 feet deep, 


but is now dry. We rested there for a time 


}about the sixth hour, and read the account 


in the 4th of John, which the muleteers also 
were interested in hearing from the Arabic 
Bible. At right angles to the plain in which 
is the well, turning westward, runs the Vale 
of Shechem, up which we now turned, the 
finest valley in Palestine, with the town of 
Nablous about half way through it, under 
the shelter of Gerizim. The valley is well 
ratered and full of orchards and gardens of 
snmmer fruit, sheltered by Ebal on the one 
hand and Gerizim on the other. We looked 
with deep interest on the wild gray rocks of 
these mountains which once echoed the bless- 
ings and cursings, and had their sides covered 
with the twelve tribes, their wives and their 
little ones. The entrance of the valley is not 
very wide, and if the ark were midway be- 
tween the mountains and the priests stationed 
there to read the blessings and the cursings, 
the people being on the hill-sides, they could 
probably all hear well and respond. We 
reached Nablous on Sixth-day, the 21st of 
Fifth Month, and spent First-day there, but 
of our stay there and subsequent journey, I 
must hope to give some account at a future 
time, as it is now time to close our letters. 
It is great cause for thankfulness that the 
dear Friends’ health is very good, and that 
their work has been so strikingly owned, as 
surely is the case, by their Good Master. 
With very kind regards, | 
I am thine sincerely, 
ELLEN CLARE MILLER. 


Vi. 12, 1869.—We were unable to post any 
letters before reaching Beyrout, where we have 
been favored to arrive in safety, having come 
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through the country as far as Nazareth, thence | 
to Haifu, thence hither by sea 
(F urther accounts next week.) 


CayuGa Co., N.Y., 7th mo. 18th— ... 
cannot, in a few lines, express the half I 
would like to say respecting the many excel- | 
lent subjects and sentiments with which the 
Review abounds; but to none can I more cor- 
dially respond than to the remarks relative | 
to the intense activity of the present day. My 
mind has long been exercised on this particu- 
lar subject, and my abiding impression is, 
that there is much danger that the young 
and inexperienced may become ensnared by | 
its specious appearances, and thereby induced | 
to put forth an unbidden hand to help for- 


ward the work they imagine should be done, | 


never having learned the necessity of waiting 
both for the preparation and the commission 


from the ever-blessed Head of the Church, | *""; Coed ; 
| tian’s whole life is to be devoted to the service 


| of God ; and that their daily labor should be 
| as holy as their weekly worship. Then will 


who alone can furnish ability for His service. 
And connected with this subject is another | 
branch of it, which at times almost causes me | 


to tremble, lest some of our experienced min- | 


isters should, for want of close attention to 
their unerring Guide, extend their communi- 
cations beyond the life. How desirable, how 
absolutely necessary, if we would really bene- 


fit the people, that the pure gospel message | 


only should be delivered to them. 

l apprehend that at the present time there 
is less cause for fear from an unsound minis- | 
try than from a superficial one: though in- 
deed that can scarcely be denominated sound | 
which is wanting in depth and weight. 
trust that a more hopeful state of things is 
not very far off. 


- + 10m 


THE WORKMAN THAT NEEDETH NOT TO BE} 
ASHAMED. 
BY H. L. HASTINGS. 
(Continued from page 759.) 
When Jesus sent forth his apostles without | 
purse or scrip, he said, “ Lacked ye any- 
thing?” And they said, “ Nothing.” And 


now, when on their longer journey and in| 
foreign lands he bids them take both purse | 


and scrip, he would have them still trust in 
him with all their hearts. He cares for his 
servants far more than any one else can care, 
and his promises are better than any sub- 
scription papers or pew-rent rolls the world 


has ever seen. And an unfaltering trust in | 


God on the part of his servants, is needed to 
educate the church of Christ to know and to 


do their duty in temporal things. For if the | 
preaching of Christ becomes a mere profes- | 


sional m: atte vr, if the minister is on the auction 
block, awaiting the call of the highest bidder, 
if the effectual ealling which determines his 


course of duty is shoved along by the force of 
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providence, the church becomes demoralized, 
and the minister is disowned of God, and de- 
| graded in the eyes of men 
Then infidels will scoff, and worldlings rail, 
and church members will look upon the whole 
affair as asharp bargain, where they are to 
| secure the greatest practicable returns for the 
| least possible expense; and where, when this 
| price is paid, they claim full liberty to hoard 
up the rest of their wealth for personal ends, 
}and so heap together treasures for the last 
day. 

All this is manifestly wrong, both in princi- 
ple and practice. Men must be made to know 
| that Christ’s true servants are not their own, 

|but are bought with a price; and that not 
‘only ministers, but people, have other and 


|mightier motives to control them than the 
| world’s great Trinity, pleasure, profit and 
|honor. They are to be taught that a Chris- 


| they consecrate their gain to the Lord of the 
whole earth, and their merchandize shall be 
| holiness unto the Lord. 
| And when it is known that a preacher of 
| the gospel is a servant, not of men but of God ; 
that he cannot be hired, bought, frightened, 
| coaxed or driven from the path of duty and 
the work of the Lord ; that he has other work 
| besides merely preac hing to the rich sinners 
'and neglecting the poor ; “that he is not above 
| his labor nor above his master ; then, through 
| God’s blessing, he will command the inward 
jrespect of both saint and sinner, his public 
| testimony will have weight from the single- 
| ness of his private life, ‘the true-hearted will 
rally round him and stay up his hands with 
kindly words, and he will be a workman that 
| needeth not tobe ashamed of the results ofhis 
| struggles and his labors. 
| Such aservant of God will not be free from 
| trials. He may know the pinchings of pov- 
|erty, the pangs of hunger, and the pressure of 
privation. But this will give him a sym- 
pathy with suffering which he will never for- 
get. He may be tried with envy as he sees 
the wastefulness and luxury of the rich, and 
may sometimes say, “ Why am I not as ‘good 
as this man? Why may not I use my talents 
and my powers and become as rich as he? 
Why must I be pinched and straitened while 
he rolls in luxury and wealth?) Why must I 
labor, and endure, and suffer so much, and 
have no prospect of earthly gain or profit ? r 
All these things are but “the disc ipline of 
the tried and troubled soul. The *y teach the 
| servant of the Lord the sorrows of the “ poor 
of this world,” who are “rich in faith,” and 
heirs of a kingdom tocome. Through all this 


a big salary, rather than by the power of the| toil and darkness he reaches light ‘and rest. 
Holy Spirit and the appointments of divine ! These things put him down low, where he ean 
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lift, and humble, where he can look up and| vain. He does not do all that he hopes, de- 


pray. He can sympathize with David, the 


hunted, fleeing fugitive, who was “envious | 
’ g tug 


at the workers of iniquity, when he saw the 
prosperity of the wicked,” but who was filled 
with solemn awe when he beheld their end. 
He can feel fellowship with those who wan- 


them and all the groaning church of God, he 
can lift up the universal prayer, “ Thy king- 
dom come!” 

In such trials and sorrows the saint of God 
may take courage, and be of good cheer. 
His treasures are not here, he lays them up 
bevond this world. 
shall reap in joy, while he who will not plow 
by reason of the cold, shall beg in harvest and 
have nothing. Not for time, but for eternity, 
does the faithful laborer do his work. He 
that reapeth receiveth wages, and gathereth 
fruit unto life eternal. 

The workman approved unto God, goes to 
his work in the strength of a living faith. 
He looks to God for the guidance of his coun- 
sel. 


with patience for his victory and his crown. 
All that he loses now he gains by and by. 
All he does not get in manna in the wilder- 
ness, he we will get in plenty in the goodly 
land. Allthat he doesnot get in water from the 
smitten rock, he will get in milk and honey, 


in peace and blessing, on the shining shore. 
He may lack for repose in these wayside hos- | 
telries, but he shall find the better rest that 


remaineth in the paradise of God. He can 
wait, for his reward is certain ; he can be pa- 
tient, for it is secure; he can be joyful, for it 
is exceeding great. 

And this sure hope of ultimate salvation 
reflects a mighty influence on his present life. 
He works hard, for the recompense of reward 
is before him. He runs swiftly, for he ex- 
pects to gain the prize. He marches boldly, 
for he knows his road. He fights bravely, for 
his Captain never lost a battle. He is strong, 
for God is with him. He endures all things 
for Christ his Master’s sake. He drinks the 
cup that his Father hath placed in his hands, 
for he knoweth that a loving God hath mixed 
it all; that every trial, tear, and toil, is num- 
bered before the throne; and that his present 
light and momentary sorrows, but increase 
the burden of eternal glory that awaits the 
overcomer at the end. He bears what he 
never would have borne, and he bears it as 
he never would have borne it, but for the 
love and grace of God that he has shared. 
He puts up his sword, that he may taste the 
sorrows of his Saviour, and like Simon, the 
Cyrenian, he bears the cross of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

And his laboring and enduring are not in 


Christ, more than he fights Antichrist. 
|does not live, Ishmael like, with his hand 
| against every man, but he fixes his mind upon 
dered in sheep-skins and goat-skins, and with | 


hopeless tasks as these. 
He sows in tears and he| 


He follows the Captain of salvation who | 
was made perfect through sufferings, and waits | 





sires, or undertakes, but yet it may be said 
of him, he hath done what he could. He 
builds, rather than demolishes. He follows 
He 


his great appointed work, and toils on. Con- 
scious that God hath not appointed him to 
right every wrong man, straighten every 
crooked man, guide every foolish man, con- 
trol every violent man, or please every ugly 
man in this world, he undertakes no such 
He sows wheat and 
watches it, and lets the Devil’s tares alone. 
He does not undertake to make perpetual 
peace in this kingdom of darkness, this world 
that “lieth in the Wicked One,” but he strives 
rather to gather out those jewels of the Lord, 
who shall shine like the sun in the kingdom 
of their Father. The management of the 
Devil’s world, or of God’s universal church, 
are undertakings too large by far for him, and 
so, as they roll and jostle on, he attends to 
his own specific work, and leaves the Lord to 
care for that which is beyond his reach. God 
ruled the world before he came into it, and 
can rule it after he leaves it, and so he expects 
God to rule it while he is in it; not doubting 
his wisdom, his providence, or his power; 
while many an officious overseer labors so 
hard to manage what he terms “the cause of 


| God,” that long before he has got it settled to 


his mind, he has no “ cause” left to manage. 

The primary work of winning men to Christ, 
must not be forgotten, if a workman would 
be approved unto God. Nothing else can 
take its place. 

I have heard of a preacher who, when ex- 
amined concerning his studies for the preced- 
ing year, was found to be more deficient than 
all his associates ; but when the record of the 
work was presented, he had seen more con- 
verted to God than any other one. It was 
not ignorance that saved the men; but while 
others were studying grammar, he was prob- 
ably wrestling and prevailing with the un- 
seen One. And while they were perhaps 
preaching art and science, he was pointing 
burdened sinners to the Lamb of God. 

The great test of usefulness is success—real, 
permanent success ; not a mere shaving fire, 
but a steady, enduring flame. No matter 
how bright the sword is, if it will not cut. 
No matter how good the auger is, if it will 
not bore. No matter how polished the 
preacher is, if sinners are not saved, or saints 
built up. 

But yet the faithful worker must not be 
impatient under discouragements, nor dis- 
heartened if for atime he see little fruit of 
his labors. “You have preached twenty 
years, and have not converted but one soul,” 
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was the taunt once thrown in the face of a 
servant of the Lord. “Have I converted 
one?” was the reply. “ Yes, there is one,” 
whom he named, “ that has been converted 
under your labors.” “ Well, then,” said the 
triumphant toiler, “ here’s twenty years more | 
for another!” This is the courage of the work- 
man that is approved unto God. He loves 
the labor, and he labors because he loves it. 
He is not longing for sunset, and seeking to 
shrink from toil. He wants victory more 
than he wants a furlough, and peace more | 
than he wants his discharge. 

His great desire is, not to quit the field and | 
sneak away to heaven as soon as possible, but 
to throw his whole weight into the contest, | 
and stand or fall with his face toward the foe. 

Said the venerable Lyman Beecher, in one 
of the last meetings which he ever attended, 
as he thought of rest and glory which he soon 
expected, and reviewed his forty years of war- 
fare in the army of the Lord, “ If it were the | 
will of God that I should have my choice, to 
die and go to heaven, or to go back and be- | 
gin my work over again ; if it were God’s will | 
that I should choose,” he repeated, as his eye | 
flashed with eager earnestness, “ I'd list again | 
in a minute!” Brave warrior! this is the| 
spirit of the soldier of the Lord, the temper 
of the workman approved unto God. 

— be copeluded.) 
WHAT THEN? 

An old man crowned with hovors nobly earned, 

Once asked a youth what end in life he sought. 
The hopeful boy said, ‘‘I would first be learn’d ;} 

I would know all that the schools ever taught.’’ 
The old man gravely shook hia head, 
‘* And when you’ve learned all this, what then ?’’ he 

said. 


‘¢ Then,”’ said the boy, with all the warmth of youth, 
** I'd be a lawyer, learned and eloquent ; 
Appearing always on the side of truath— 
My mind would grow as thus ’twas early bent.”’ 
The old man sadly shook his head, 
** And when you’ve done all this, what then ?’’ he 
said. 
‘*T will be famous,” said the hopeful boy ; 
‘* Clients will pour upon me fees and briefs: 
Twill be my pleasing task to bring back joy 
To homes and hearts near crushed by darkest 
griefs.”’ 
But still the old man shook his reverend head, 
‘* And when all this is gained, what then ?”’ he said. 


‘¢ And then I will be rich, and in old age 

I will withdraw from all this legal strife ; 
Surrounded by the fallen great I’11 lie, 

And far posterity will know my life.’’ 
Sadly the old man shook again his head, 
‘* And after all of this, what then ?’’ he said. 


‘And then, and then!’’—but ceased the boy to 
speak ; 
His eye, abashed, fell downward to the sod ; 
A silent tear dropped on each blooming cheek. 
The old man pointed silently to God ; 
Then laid his hand upon the drooping head, 
‘* Remember, there’s a place beyond’’—he said. 
— Congregationalist. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 
Foreion InteLuicence.—European advices to the 
26th inst. have been received. 
Great Briraix.—The lish Church bill, as re- 
turned from the House of Commons, was taken up 
in the House of Lords on the 20th. The Earl of 


| Granville, on behalf of the government, said that of 
|}60 amendments, only three had been absolutely 


rejected by the House of Commons; that concurrent 
endowment, though supperted with ability, the 
goverument was obliged to consider as a breach of 
faith with their constituents, while public opinion 
and an overwhelming majority in the House of Com- 
mons were opposed to it; he urged the House not 
to adhere to its amendments, and proposed the re- 
insertion of the words struck out of the preamble of 
the original bill, having reference to the appropria- 
tion of the eurplus. On this motion the vote was 
yeas 95, nays 173. Earl Granville then moved an 
adjournme nt that he might consult his colleagues. 
The action of the House of Lords in thus placing 
itself in opposition both to the Commons and to the 
Government, excited considerable feeling, and many 
speculations as to the course which the government 
would pursue. It was thought that the bill might 
be withdrawn for the present session, but that if so, 
amore stringent measure would certainly be passed 
|in the autumn, and the peers would then be com- 
pelled to yield to the popular sentiment. On the 

22d, Earl Granville stated that while the Ministry 
regarded the rote a8 a very grave one, they were 
| unwilling to prevent the consideration of the other 
| amendments, and were anxious to conduct the dis- 


| cussion in a spirit of conciliation. He proposed to 
restore the original date for disestablishment, 187). 


Lord Cairns, who was regarded as the leader of the 
opposition, said he had had a conference with Earl 
Granville, and he thought the difficulties could all be 
settled. He expressed bis readiness to accept the 
original date, and advised the peers not to insist 
on residences or the commutation of annuities. The 
compromise thus proposed was agreed to, and the 
clause relative to the surplus was altered so that 
nove of it may be applied without the direct and 
special sanction of Parliament. In the House of 
Commons, on the 23d, Gladstone moved that the 
House agree to the amendments inserted the pre- 
vious day in the House of Lords, without exception 
or reservation. He called attention to the excision 
from the preamble of the words specifying the ap- 
propriation of the surplus, but said, as the point 
was better indicated in the bill, it would be un- 
necessary and invidious to require an abstract de- 
claration in the preamble. In regard to the other 
amendments, he said the substance of the govern- 
ment proposition had not been materially altered. 
Disraeli and Sir Roundell Palmer also expressed 
satisfaction with the arrangement made, and the 
amendments were then agreed to, without a division. 
The royal assent was given to the bill on the 2th. 

The bill for the purchase of the telegraph lines 
by the Government has passed in committee ofthe 
House of Commons. One of its provisions binds the 
Post Office Department to collect and distribute 
messages by submarine cables. 

A petition signed by 25,900 women of Great Brit- 
ain, asking for the franchise, has been presented 
to the House of Commons. 

A colliery explosion occurred on the 2Ist, at St. 
Helens, a small town a few miles from Liverpool, 
which caused great loss of life, 58 dead bodies 
having been taken out by the next day. 

Fraycse.—The Legislative Body is to meet again 
10th mo. 2tth. The Ministerial Council have pre- 
pared and presented to the Emperor the basis of a 
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senatus consultum, giving effect to the political re- 
forms proposed in the imperial message to the Legis- 
lative Body. De Chasseloup Laubat, one of the new 
Ministers, on his installation as President of the | 
Council, declared for liberty of speech, asserting | 
that iudependence is associated perfectly with devo- | 
tion to the Emperor. 


Spain.—There is much excitement throughout | 
the country, and many arrests have been made of | 
persons accused of fomenting insurrection ; among | 
them several army officers, who have been exiled | 
to the Canary Islands. A fight has occurred at Ciu- | 
dad Real, about 100 miles from Madrid, between | 
Government troops and a band of insurgents sup- 
posed to be Carlists, in which the latter were defeat- 
ed. An attémpt of the Carlists to take Pampeluna | 
was frustrated by the garrison. Don Carlos him- | 
self is said to have entered Navarre. He is one of 
the candidates for the throne, and is a grandson of 
the brother of Ferdinand VII. who claimed the crown 
afier the death of that monarch, which claim caused 
the long civil war during the minority of the late 
Queen. 


Bavania.—The Ministry and prominent members | 
of the Diet have pledged themselves to support a | 
bill, recognizing as valid all the legal bearings of | 
marriages contracted by Bavarians in the United 
States without the previous consent of the home | 
government; but the right of Bavarian citizensship 
is not to be immediately accorded to the wife, if an 
alien, by reason of her marriage. Under the pres- 
ent law such marriages are not recognized in Ba- 
varia. 

Russta.—The Emperor has published a decree by 
which the hereditary, levitical character of the priest- | 
hood of the Russo-Greek church is abolished. The 
priests number nearly 700,000, with their families. 
their children will retain the social position per- 
taining to their fathers’ rank in the church, and 
are to continue to receive the benefit of the charita- 
ble and educational establishments hitherto main- | 
tained for the clergy. By this decree better pro- 
vision is made for the maintenance of the priests, a 
large proportion of whom are now very poor, owing to 
their excessive numbers as compared with the wants 
of the people. 


Japan.—A Parliament, composed of the nobles | 
of the Court, and the various Princes, was von- 
vened by the Mikado in the Fourth month last. In 
his message, he said that he had summoned them 
to consult upon the means of establishing the foun- 
dations of peaceful government. He exhorted 
them to respect the iaws, to lay aside all private | 
and selfish cousiderations, to adapt themselves ‘‘to 
the feelings of wen and to the spirit of the times,’’ 
and to distinguish between matters of pressing im- 
portance and those which may be delayed. When 
the results of their debates, he said, should be 
communicated to him, it would be his duty to con- | 
firm them. At the latest accounts, the 30th ult., | 
the Parliament was still in session. 

The Imperialists were said to have eaptured | 
Hakodadi, but the opposing commander still held a 
fort. An embassy was about to be sent to the | 
Sandwich Islands. 

Cuina.—Advices from Hong Kong are to the 19th | 
ult. Great excitement existed at Foochow and | 
cities on the grand canal, at the prospect of a new | 
and formidabie rebellion which was thought to be | 
organizing. | 

uas works had been established at Pekin. The | 
crops in that section were considered in a desperate | 
condition from drought. 





Sours Amsrica.—Accounts have been recently | 


received from Bolivia of a remarkable proceeding 
which took place at La Paz on the &th ult. Gen- 
eral invitation had been given to the citizens to at- 
tend a grand ceremony, the nature of which was 
not announced, and the whole army stationed there 
was drawn up in the great square, but without arms. 
The President, Gen. Melgarejo, appeared with his 
Ministers, one of whom announced that the causes 
which had led to the suspension of the Constitution 
and the establishment of a Dictatorship having 
ceased, the political rights of the citizens were re- 
stored, the dictatorship was ended, and the people 
were recommended to proceed to choose honest and 
patriotic representatives who would legislate for the 
good of the country. Shovels, pickaxes, &c., were 
then distributed to the troops, who were marched 
out, accompanied by the President and other of- 
ficials, to the foot of the mountain which divides the 
city from a fertile valley, and were there set to work 
at opening a road through this mountain spur, the 
President, in a preliminary address, explaining the 
nature of the undertaking, and declaring that it 
would give the army greater laurels than a thou- 
sand victories. 

The formal opening of a new Presbyterian place 
of worship in Bogota, the capital of Colombia, a few 
weeks since, was attended by a number of persons 
holding prominent political positions, although the 


| archbishop had issued a ‘‘ pastoral,’’ forbidding the 
| people, on pain of excommunication, to attend the 


chapel or send their children to Protestant schools. 

Mexico.—The Congressional elections have been 
peaceably conducted throughout the country. The 
national census just com pleted shows a total popu- 
lation of 9,000,000. A contract has been made for 
a telegraph line from Mexico to Toluca, and work 
has been commenced on a railroad from Puebla to 


| Mexico. 


Domestic.—A telegraphic cable connected with 
that just laid from France, has been laid from the 
island of Miquelon to Duxbury, Mass. The landing 
at the latter place was effected on the 23d inst. The 


| whole line is stated to be in good working order, 
| but the land connections not being completed, it 
| had not been opened for business on the 27th. 


A ** Pullman palace car,’’ which ieft Sacramento, 


Cal., on the 19th inst. filled with passengers, ar- 
rived at New York on the 24th, being the first car 
which had passed over the entire distance, and 
transporting is passengers from San Francisco to 
New York in 6} days. The route taken was via 
Chicago, Detroit, the suspension bridge over the 
Niagara river, and Albany. The first through 


| freight car on the Central Pacific R. R. left Sacra- 


mento on the 23d, laden principally with plums and 
pears for Chicago and bexes of grapes for New York. 

The town of Helena, Montana, of which the prin- 
cipal business part was burned a short time since, 
was almost entirely rebuilt within two months, 12 
buildings having been erected in that time, worth 
net less than $300,000; many of them being sub- 
stantial stone structures, in the place of frame ones 
destroyed. The population of the town is said to 
be 8,000. 

The trial of Yerger before a military commission 
in Mississippi, was concluded on the 22d, but the 
verdict has not been published. After the trial, 
Yerger was brought before the U. 8. Circuit Court 
on habeas corpus, and was remanded to military 
custody, An appeal will be taken to the Supreme 
Court. 

John A. Roebling, the eminent engineer, who 
coustructed the suspension bridges at Niagara and 
Cincinnati, as well as several others, died at Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., on the 22d, 





